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The Old Ssrriac Gospels, or Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. Being 
the Text of the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, Includ- 
ing the Latest Additions and Emendations, with the Variants 
of the Curetonian Text, Corroborations from Many Other 
MSS, and a List of Quotations from Ancient Authors. Edited 
by Agnes Smith Lewis, Hon. D.D. (Heidelberg), LL.D. (St. 
Andrew's), Ph.D. (Halle- Wittemberg) . London: Williams 
& Norgate, 1910. lxxviii+v+334+vii+xi pages. 255. net. 

This magnificent volume fitly crowns a labor of love extending over 
a period of eighteen years. The announcement of its pubKcation to 
the readers of this journal is an auspicious occasion on which to recall 
in some measure the history of that work, carried on with such rare 
devotion, unswerving constancy of purpose, and, withal, such feminine 
delicacy of painstaking precision, which led to this happy consummation. 

In February, 1892, in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, 
whither she had gone to explore Syriac manuscripts, Mrs. Lewis was 
shown among others one such manuscript, evidently of great age and 
clearly not yet worked over by any modern scholar, for its leaves were 
still glued together from damp and from disuse. On separating them 
she found that the volume was a palimpsest throughout, and her trained 
eye soon recognized that the major portion of the writing erased to 
make room for martyrologies written thereupon in 778 a.d. (or 697 ?) 
was a text of the Canonical Gospels. She quickly realized the impor- 
tance of the find, and, with the help of her scarcely less famous sister, 
Dr. Margaret Gibson, photographed the whole book. 

These photographs she took with her to England and there showed 
them to several Syriac scholars. In July, 1892, the late Professor R. L. 
Bensly and Mr. F. C. Burkitt deciphered some of the clearer ones and 
recognized this version of the gospels as a near relative of the so-called 
Curetonian, pubhshed in 1858 by W. Cureton from a manuscript written 
ca. 450-70 A.D. and brought from a convent in the Nitrian Desert in 
Egypt to the British Museum in 1842. Some thirty pages were thus 
read from the best of the photographs; but it soon became clear that the 
work could be completed only by working over the manuscript itself. 

Accordingly, early in 1893 Professor Bensly, Mr. Burkitt, and J. 
Rendel Harris (the latter at the special request of Mrs. Lewis), together 
with Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, set out for Sinai. Within forty days 
(February 8-March 20) these three gentlemen carefully collated what 
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had been read from the photographs 3,n6. transcribed the rest. To the 
great sorrow, not only of the little party, but of the whole world of 
scholars, Professor Bensly died shortly after the return from Sinai. 
The result of his labors together with that of the others was published 
with an introduction by Mrs. Lewis under the title The Four Gospels 
in Syriac Transcribed from the Sinai Palimpsest, (Cambridge, 1894.) 

A glance through the pages of that volume will show, quite what 
was to be expected from a first reading of so difficult a palimpsest, that 
many a word and line, and here and there even a whole page, had been 
omitted as illegible. Not content to leave these gaps, Mrs. Lewis 
again visited the monastery on Sinai in 1895. By careful use of a harm- 
less reagent with much painstaking labor she succeeded in reading most 
of the "illegible" portions, as her additions to the text as formerly 
printed showed, when in 1896 she published them in Some Pages of 
the Four Gospels, Retranscribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, with a 
Translation of the Whole Text and marked out her own work in blue ink. 

Since then, with remarkable persistence, she has returned three more 
times to the source, in 1897, in 1902, and in 1906 (is the 1909 on p. 301 
a misprint for 1895 ?), and each time reaped a harvest of gleanings in the 
way of emendations, additions, and verifications. Those of 1897 were 
published in the Expositor, Fifth Series, VI, 111-19. The nature of 
her labors is exhibited by two interesting facts, which she is good enough 
to reveal to us: at home she turned her photographs into lantern slides 
and so studied them again and again; and in 1906 she asked Dr. C. R. 
Gregory to trace out exactly what he saw in several doubtful places. 

It is not surprising that the text which she is now able to print sur- 
passes in accuracy and fulness by no small margin the text printed by 
Mr. Burkitt, largely in footnotes, as variants to the Curetonian, in his 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe in 1904, as Appendix I of her present book 
amply demonstrates. In fact, her text comes as near as is possible 
with so difficult an exemplar to the scholar's ideal of purely objective 
accuracy for such work. In contrast with Mr. Burkitt's work she prints 
the text of the Sinai manuscript in full and relegates the Curetorian to 
such gaps as it is able to fill and to variants printed in a set of footnotes. 
A second set of footnotes sets forth a series of noteworthy agreements of 
other manuscripts, mostly Greek and Old-Latin, with this early Syriac 
version. Aside from that already mentioned, a second appendix gives 
a list of quotations from the Syriac Fathers agreeing with the Old- 
Syriac against the Peshitto, to which is appended a special list for the 
Greek cursive 565; a third appendix exhibits the important omissions 
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of the Sinai palimpsest from the text furnished by other documents; 
and the fourth and fifth appendices, in a pocket in the back cover, give 
changes in Mrs. Lewis' English translation of 1896 made necessary by 
later emendations and an index to the Arabic Diatessaron respectively. 

In the Introduction Mrs. Lewis takes issue with Mr. Burkitt on the 
question of priority as between Tatian's Diatessaron and these old 
"separated gospels." She sides with Hjelt and Merx, in upholding the 
claims of the Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. Mr. Burkitt conjectures 
that there was some connection between the making of this version and 
Bishop Palut of Edessa {ca. 200 a.d.), the disciple of Serapion of Antioch, 
and that it was by so much younger than Tatian {ca. 172/73). It must 
be admitted that this conjecture, however alluring, rests upon slender 
foundations and shows a somewhat dangerous penchant on Mr. Burkitt's 
part to connect famous translations with famous persons. In connect- 
ing the Peshitto with Rabbula, Dr. Burkitt is probably right; his 
assumption there is well authenticated. But did not one brilhant 
success rather tend to draw on a brilliant guess in a similar groove? 
Especially hazardous does Mr. Burkitt's position become if Dr. Hjelt 
be right in his finding that each separate gospel is the work of a different 
translator. On the other hand, however, neither this nor any other of 
the evidence as yet adduced estabhshes beyond a doubt the priority of 
the old separated gospels to Tatian. A better text, it is well to remember, 
does not necessarily mean an older exemplar. The Sinai manuscript 
itself, as dated by almost universal consent in the beginning of the fifth 
century or somewhat earlier, i.e., ca. 400, is younger than some decidedly 
"worse" texts in Aphraates and Ephraim. Until further evidence be 
found, it seems best — it is, perhaps, necessary — to class this question 
with the problems still before us in textual criticism. In any case the 
difference in dating is not great enough to prevent us from transferring 
from Peshitto to Old-Syriac the title of queen of the ancient versions. 

Another pleasing feature of this book is the very full bibhography, 
tracing the course of the Sinai palimpsest in modern history from its 
inception to a point slightly beyond the completion of all but the last 
finishing touches on this very volume itself. Nor should the valuable 
and interesting notes on remarkable passages and the fine facsimiles, 
two each for the Sinai palimpsest and for the Curetonian, be unmen- 
tioned. In this work Mrs. Lewis has given added proof of her right to 
a place in the foremost rank of scholarship. 

M. Sprengling 
Chicago 



